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This, too, is a sign of rain for the same reason as in
the former instance. The existence of failing or abortive
rising currents is of itself a sign of disturbed wither,
and is really more of an accompaniment than a prognostic
of rain. This cloud is common in the equatorial doldrum%
and in any other part of the world \\here showers fall
from cumulus. Thus we see that festooned, ragrgy, and
this streaked cumulus are all associates of rain, and for
similar reasons. A very similar degraded cumulus-patch
is very common during the finest weather in the trade-
wind districts. The small isolated patches of cumulus,
which are so common there, often seem to lose so much of
their rising impulse that a rocky top cannot form, but at
the same time the stoppage is not so sudden, or the cloud
so heavy, as to develop festoons. Then we get a cloud
nearly flat below, with a smooth roimd surface above, like
a plano-convex lens, as in Fig. 13, e. But, as Ley finds
an almost identical form as the embryo of a cumulus
whose rising force is very weak, we must judge the import
of this, as of every other cloud, by its surroundings.

MINOB VARIETIES.

Another form of cumulus is developed almost at the
level of cirrus, in long thin lines made up of little
heads of condensed vapour, sometimes called thunder-
heads. This is shown at the right-hand top corner of
Fig. 13, d. It is only noticed here to guard against its
being called cirro-cumulus. In practice this cloud is
almost invariably produced in front of thunderstorms, and
it is difficult to see how it can be formed otherwise tana